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Hoover Blots Criticism 

i* ‘ * 


If a man is to be judged by what he 
leaves behind him, few men have 
deserved better tributes from their 
fellow citizens than those being paid to 
the memory of J. Edgar Hoover. 

What he leaves behind is something 
he virtually created by himself and 
maintained over nearly half a century 
, as one of the finest and most respected 
. organizations of its kind in the world, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Any criticisms that have been or may 
be made against Hoover pale before 
this fact 

A short while before his death, 
Hoover wrote a letter to a reporter who 
had requested an interview. In it he 
stated that he did not feel it necessary 
to reply to his critics. Every year, he 
said, he went before Congress to report 
on the past year's activities of the FBI 
and to present his budget for the 
’ coming year. He was content to let the 
record speak for itself. 

That record was never having any 
• budget request denied or whittled down, 
never having to explain a scandal or 
failure of performance by the FBI. 

John Edgar Hoover’s personal career 
statistics are equally impressive. As a 
young law school graduate of 22, he 
joined the Justice Department in 1917. 
In 1924, he took over the FBI's 
predecessor bureau, one which was 
indeed subject to charges of ineptness 
and inefficiency. He set high standards 
for the FBI from the beginning and 
never tolerated any departure from 
them. 

Hoover achieved fame as the nation’s 
top cop” — although the FBI is not 
and never was a police organization — 
in the 1920s and 1930s fighting the 
likes of John Dillinger and Baby Face 
Nelson and other vicious characters 
spawned by Prohibition and the 
Depression. 

Millions of kids idolized this man of 
the stern, bulldog visage and dreamed 
of being G-men. 

1 > Perhaps the FBI’s greatest triumph 

; was the rounding up of submarine- 
landed saboteurs and the complete 
smashing of Nazi espionage in this 
country during World War II. 

Hoover’s total government service 
spanned 55 years, that as director of the 
FBI 48 years under 16 attorneys 
general and eight presidents, the last 
two of whom t sa w fit to waive 
mandatory retirement age in his case. 
No successor will ever equal this. 

In recent years, as he grew old and 
perhaps too convinced of his own 
indispensability, Hoover’s image 
became somewhat tarnished. It was 
said that the FBI ignored organized 
crime, that Hoover saw too many 
Communists under too many beds, that 


he had too keen an interest in the 
private affairs of prominent people.* 

It was whispered that he had a 
dossier on every official in Washington, 
which was why no one dared oppose 
him, either in the White House or on 
Capitol Hill. 

But one thing no one has ever been 
able to charge against the FBI is that it 
ever played fast and loose with the 
constitutional rights of Americans. 
Long before certain Supreme Court 
decisions, which some claim have 
"handcuffed” law enforcement, the FBI 
observed the rights of a suspect against 
self-incrimination and to be 
represented by an attorney. 

The FBI deals in evidence, 
meticulously gathered, not the 
confession tactics of a Gestapo or 
N.K.V.D. 

It is no disrespect to Hoover to say 
that he left public service in the only 
way he would have agreed to, had he 
the choice — still in harness and in full 
command of the FBI, departing life 
suddenly to the grief of his admirers 
and the consternation of those who 
would have taken pleasure in seeing 
him put out to pasture. 

One of J. Edgar Hoover’s last 
statements v was this: “I have a 
philosophy. You are honored by your 
friends and you are distinguished by 
your enemies. I have been very 
distinguished.” 

Now he is nothing but honored. 


EMPHASIS ON THE ‘KIL ’ 

“We just set a new world’s speed 
record, Houston,” the Apollo 16 
astronauts radioed to earth after, a ride 
in their extraterrestrial dune buggy, “ 
— 17 kilometers an hour on the moon.” 

If you pronounced that word ki-LOM- 
eter, you’re in good company but in bad 
form. It should be KIL-o-meter, with the 
accent on the first syl-LAB-le. But for 
some reason, most Americans, 
including scientists, use the first 
pronunciation, apparently because of a 
false analogy with the word barometer. 

Europeans, who have been using the 
metric system a good many years, 
accent the first syllable. We ought to do 
the same, chemist Harold C. Urey 
admonishes his fellow scientists in a 
letter to Science magazine. He points 
out that we don’t stress the second 
syllable in millimeter or centimeter or 
kilowatt, etc. 

Since the metric system will, one of 
these days, be adopted in this country 
and radar will be clocking us on the 
highway in kilometers an hour instead 
of miles an hour, maybe all of us ought 
to begin practicing the internationally 
accepted pronounciation. 


